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AN   OLD   MAN   OF  SEVENTY   AND  A  CHILD   OF   FIVE,   BOTH   NEEDLESSLY  BLIND 
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RY  to  realize  what  blindness  means  to  those  whose  joyous  activity  is  stricken 
to  inactivity. 

It  is  to  live  long,  long  days,  and  life  is  made  up  of  days.  It  is  to  live  immured, 
baffled,  impotent,  all  God's  world  shut  out.  It  is  to  sit  helpless,  defrauded,  while 
your  spirit  strains  and  tugs  at  its  fetters,  and  your  shoulders  ache  for  the  burden 


they  are  denied  —  the  rightful  burden  of  labor."    Helen  Keller. 


It  is  an  astonishing  fact,  and  one  not  gen- 
erally known,  that  one  quarter  of  all  the 
children  in  the  blind  schools  of  this  coun- 
try are  needlessly  blind.  These  children 
are  doomed  to  life-long  darkness  because  at 
the  time  of  birth  their  eyes  were  not  properly 

Note  :  For  material  used  in  this  paper,  the  writers  are  especially 
indebted  to  the  publication  (No.  2)  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
entitled  "Children  Who  Need  Not  Have  Been  Blind,"  by  Miss 
Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  with  whose  consent  the  passages  used  are  in- 
corporated in  the  text  without  quotation  marks.  The  statistical 
tables  are  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Ophthal- 
mia Neonatorum  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  For  further 
references,  see  the  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  to 


washed  and  treated  by  the  attending  physician 
or  midwife.  The  cause  of  this  preventable 
blindness  is  ophthalmia  neonatorum  (ophthal- 
mia of  the  new-born),  commonly  known  as  "in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  of  the  new-born," 
"babies'  sore  eyes,"  or  "cold  in  the  eyes" — 

Investigate  the  Condition  of  the  Blind,  1906 ;  The  Blind  and  the 
Deaf,  in  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  1900  ;  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  presented  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  the  sixtieth  an- 
nual session,  June  7-1 1,  1909;  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  November  1,  1909  ;  Report  on  Ob- 
stetrics :  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  by  Robert  de  Normandie,  M.D;, 
1909;  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  by  Sydney  Stephenson,  1907  ;  and 
numerous  papers  by  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  and  others. 
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one  of  the  most  dangerous  menaces  to  vision 
when  treatment  is  neglected  or  delayed.  "It  is 
a  veritable  world  plague,"  says  Dr.  Lewis.  "It 
occurs  everywhere,  and  no  country  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  under  control." 

From  New  York  to  Japan,  from  Japan  to 
Australia,  from  Australia  to  South  America,  its 
cases  are  scattered.  In  Mexico,  it  is  the  com- 
mon cause  of  blindness,  and  that  country  claims 
at  least  4,500  victims;  in  the  New  York  State 


to  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital,  London,  says: 
"  In  the  opinion  of  those  well  qualified  to  judge, 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  the  cause  of  more 
blindness  than  any  other  local  disease,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  has 
been  proved  to  demonstration  that  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  this  disease  is  pre- 
ventable, and  it  may  be  prevented,  moreover, 
by  the  use  of  a  few  simple  precautions." 

Dr.   George   Foggin,   honorary  ophthalmic 


>LIND  CHILDREN   LEARNING  TO   BUILD   HOUSES  WITH   BLOCKS   IN  THE   KINDERGARTEN   OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA   SCHOOL   FOR   THE   BLIND.     FORTY-FOUR   PER   CENT   OF  THE 
CHILDREN   IN   THIS  SCHOOL  ARE  NEEDLESSLY  BLIND 


School  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia,  30.7  per  cent  of 
the  children  admitted  in  1907  were  victims  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum;  at  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook,  the  average 
in  1909  was  higher  —  44  per  cent  ;  at  the  Shef- 
field School  for  the  Blind  (England),  Dr.  Simeon 
Snell  reports  to  tin;  British  Medical  Association 
127  cases  out  of  3  jj  inmates  -42.36  per  cent; 
and,  still  higher,  the  llenshaw  School  for  the 
Blind  (England)  reported  in  1908  that  90  out 
of  its  200  children — 45  per  cent  —  are  blind 
from  this  disease. 

Dr.  Sydney  Stephenson,  ophthalmic  surgeon 


surgeon  to  the  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the 
Blind,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  "is  respon- 
sible for  more  than  one  third  of  the  blindness  of 
the  world" —  meaning  blindness  at  all  ages  and 
from  all  causes  put  together.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  probably  one  half  the  blindness  of 
the  world  is  unnecessary;  from  which  it  follows 
that,  of  the  64,000  registered  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States,  about  30,000  are  needlessly 
blind  from  various  causes,  and,  of  these,  be- 
tween 6,000  and  7,000  are  blind  as  the  re- 
sult of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  —  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number.    In  New  York 


BLIND  CHILDREN  LISTENING  TO  A  STORY-TELLER  IN  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  AT  OVERBROOK,  PENN- 
SYLVANIA.   TWENTY-TWO  OF  THE  CHILDREN  IN  THIS  GROUP  ARE  VICTIMS  OF  OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM 


State  620  persons  are  known  to  be  blind  from 
this  cause. 

The  following  table,  from  a  single  school, 
graphically  represents  the  general  situation: 

CHIEF  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 

PUPILS  REGISTERED  IN  NEW  YORK   STATE  SCHOOL 
FOR  BLIND,  I907-8 

PREVENTABLE 

Ophthalmia  of  New-born  HHMHHMH 
Later  Pus  Infections  MMHMMHHMi 
Congenital  Syphilis  IMHMRHNHHMHHB 
Sympathetic  Inflammations  IHHHHH^^^^B 


INEVITABLE 

Congenital  De- 

fects   

Optic  Nerve  (  

Atrophy  1  

Inflammatory  3ZZ^^^^^ 
and 

Other  Causes  ^^^^ZZH^^IZI^ZZ 


In  1907  the  statistics  for  ten  schools  *  showed 
the  average  proportion  of  victims  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  to  be  28.19  per  cent.  It  would  have 
cost  two  cents  on  the  day  of  birth  to  save  the  sight  of 
every  child  blind  through  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Two  cents'  worth  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
and  two  minutes  of  the  nurse's  time  is  the  cost 
of  prevention.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  cure;  for  cures  are  rare,  once 
the  inflammation  is  set  up  —  unless  prompt 
measures  are  taken,  the  disease  is  nearly  always 


*  PROPORTION  OF  VICTIMS  OF  OPHTHALMIA  OF  THE 
NEW-BORN  IN  TEN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


1907 


Schools  for  Blind 

New 
Admissions 

Ophthalmia 
of  New-born 

Per 
Cent 

13 

4 

30.7 

Pennsylvania  

27 

9 

33-33 

Massachusetts  

43 

13 

3o 

7 

3 

42.8 

Western  Pennsylvania  

28 

8 

28.57 

Missouri  

'9 

6 

3«-57 

Connecticut  

8 

1 

12.50 

Ohio  

36 

7 

20 

13 

4 

30.77 

Ontario  

23 

5 

21.74 

Average  percentage  of  victims  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  .  .28  19 
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fatal  to  the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  little  victim  becomes  a 
charge  upon  public  or  private  charity,  often  for 
life.  But  the  figures  here  are  startling  enough. 
In  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at 
Batavia,  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  and 
education  is  $407.43  a  year,  as  against  the  $30 
a  year  that  it  costs  to  educate  a  normal  child  in 
the  Buffalo  public  schools  —  a  difference  of 
$377.43  for  the  blind  child,  that  must  be  met  by 
State  appropriation. 

THE  COST  OF  NEEDLESS  BLINDNESS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Total  cost  for  education  and  maintenance  of 
those  blind  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
at  Batavia  School  for  the  Blind  $14,260.05 

Education  alone  in  school  for  the  seeing 

would  have  cost   1,050.00  

Excess  cost  paid  by  the  State  at  Batavia.  .  .  $13,210.05 

Total  cost  for  education  and  maintenance  of 
those  blind  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
at  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  .  .  $18,904.40 

Education  alone  in  school  for  the  seeing 

would  have  cost   1.200.00  

Excess  cost  paid  by  State  in  New  York ....  $17.704,40 
Total   $30,914.45 


THE  COST  OF  NEEDLESS  BLINDNESS  IN  OHIO 

Victims  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  State  School ...  64 
Per  capita  cost  in  State  School  (average)   $340.00 

(Maintenance  Public  Expense) 
Per  capita  cost  seeing  schools  (average)   30.00 

(Maintenance  Private  Expense) 

Per  capita  excess  for  needlessly  blind   310,00 

Total  annual  excess  maintenance  and  education  of 

those  whose  sight  might  have  been  saved  $19,840.00 

This  total  of  over  $50,000  in  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  Batavia  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  that  might  have  been  saved  annually, 
does  not  take  into  account  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  blind  in  private  institutions  or 
those  remaining  in  their  own  homes.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  need- 
lessly blind,  throughout  the  State  of  New 
York,  exceeds  $110,000  a  year;  and  if  the 
blind  citizen  is  a  dependent  for  life,  the  cost  of 
his  maintenance  will  be  not  less  than  $10,000. 
These  figures  do  not  include  money  paid  out  in 
pensions  under  the  pension  system  obtaining  in 
New  York  City, Ohio,  Illinois,  andGreat  Britain, 
or  special  appropriations  for  buildings.  To 
mention  but  a  single  case:  The  State  Legislature 
of  New  York  was  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
130,000  (which  has  not  yet  been  granted)  to 
build  a  kindergarten  at  Batavia  for  children  who 
should  never  have  been  blind.  Now,  set  these 
figures  against  the  estimate  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  that  free  distribution  of  a 
protective,  at  an  annual  cost  of  not  more  than 
$3,000,  would  have  saved  almost  all  of  those 
1  .<-..  and  you  have  the  gist  of  the  economic 
question  with  which  the  disease  confronts  every 
State  in  the  Union. 


Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  a  definitely  infec- 
tious, communicable  disease,  and  develops  as  a 
result  of  infective  material  entering  the  child's 
eyes  at  the  time  of  birth,  when  inflammation  of 
the  delicate  membranes  speedily  follows,  to  end, 
if  not  treated,  in  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and 
complete  ruin  of  the  sight.  It  is  due  to  any  one 
of  a  number  of  pus-producing  microorganisms; 
but  80  per  cent  of  all  purulent  inflammations  of 
the  eyes  of  new-born  children  is  due  to  the  gono- 
coccus,  which  is  easily  communicated,  either 
directly  from  an  infected  individual  to  another 
person,  or  indirectly  from  contaminated  bedding, 
clothes,  towels,  wash-cloths,  sponges,  and  the 
like,  and  may,  in  this  way,  go  through  an  entire 
family,  even  an  entire  school.  Cases  are  on 
record  where  as  many  as  eight  babies,  born 
to  one  household,  contracted  it,  one  after 
another. 

Although  the  name  of  this  disease  may  be 
unfamiliar,  few  of  us  have  not  seen  babies  suf- 
fering with  it,  their  eyes  swollen  and  some- 
times protruding,  the  lids  puffy,  emitting  a 
discharge  of  pus  from  between  their  margins. 
Until  1 88 1  nearly  all  children  so  afflicted  were 
doomed  to  become  permanently  blind.  But  in 
that  year  Professor  Crede,  of  Leipsic,  Director 
of  the  Maternity  Hospital  connected  with  the 
University,  made  the  wonderful  announcement 
that  a  single  drop  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  dropped  from  a  glass  rod  on  the 
eye-ball  of  the  new-born  infant,  would  destroy 
the  germs  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  should 
any  be  present,  and  would  not  injure  healthy 
eyes. 

Through  this  simple  prophylactic,  Dr.  Crede 
reduced  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  his  own 
clinic  from  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
births  to  one  fifth  of  one  per  cent  —  that  is,  from 
one  in  every  ten  babies  to  one  in  every  five  hun- 
dred. In  1880,  just  before  the  application  of  his 
discovery,  Professor  Crede  had  had  14  cases  in 
187  births;  in  1880-83,  with  1,160  births,  only 
one  case  developed.  "From  tables  published 
by  Kostling,  of  Halle,  in  17,767  births  with  no 
treatment,  9.2  per  cent  developed  the  ophthal- 
mia of  infancy,  while,  in  24,723  births  in  which 
the  prophylactic  treatment  of  the  2  per  cent 
nitrate  of  silver  was  employed,  the  infection 
developed  in  0.65  per  cent.  I  n  4,000  births  at  the 
Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  in  New  York,  during 
a  period  of  six  years  in  which  Crede"  s  method 
was  employed,  not  one  case  of  ophthalmia  de- 
veloped. Later,  in  1886,  Crede  reported  1,211 
births,  with  3  but  slightly  affected,  or  0.25  per 
cent.  ...  A  physician  in  Buffalo,  whose 
routine  practice  was  to  use  the  Crede  solution, 
omitted  it  twice,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  because 
he  did  not  happen  to  have  a  preparation  of  the 
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silver  in  his  bag.  In  both  of  these  ophthalmia 
developed."* 

Regarding  conditions  existing  in  the  mater- 
nity hospitals  before  Crede  wrote  his  famous 
articles,  Leopold  said:  "At  the  end  of  the 
seventies  there  was  probably  no  obstetric  clinic 
that  did  not,  in  a  room  apart,,  show  one  or  sev- 
eral of  these  unfortunate  infants,  who  were  in 
danger  of  being  blinded  for  life.  It  made  one 
shudder  to  enter  such  an  apartment.  Yet,  but 
a  few  years  later,  beginning  with  1884,  this 
room  had  vanished  as  if  by  magic."  f 

The  value  of  Crede's  discovery  is  now  accepted 
by  physicians  everywhere,  and  all  obstetricians 
of  standing  use  nitrate  of  silver,  or  some  of  the 
derivatives  of  the  silver  salts,  in  the  eyes  of 
new-born  babies.  It  is  regarded  by  them  as  a 
matter  of  routine  —  a  precautionary  measure 
against  even  chance  infection.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  these  facts,  a  very  careful  investigation 
made  in  Buffalo  in  1906,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  showed  that  the  disease 

♦"Ophthalmia  Neonatorum;  a  Pathological  Anachronism,"  by 
F.  Park  Lewis.  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  Vol.  LV1. 
No.  5. 

t  "Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,"  by  Sydney  Stephenson,  p.  182. 


appeared  in  one  out  of  every  two  hundred 
births.  It  was  further  shown  that  the  larger 
proportion  of 'cases  of  blindness  resulting  from 
infant  ophthalmia  occurred  in  the  more  remote 
country  districts,  where  the  patient  is  seen  less 
frequently  by  the  attending  physician.  If,  how- 
ever, we  assume  that  the  ratio  in  Buffalo  holds 
throughout  the  State,  the  183,012  births  regis- 
tered in  that  year  would  indicate  915  cases  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  —  evidence  of  its  still 
alarming  prevalence.  How  many  of  these  were 
saved  by  protective  treatment  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  We  are  inevitably  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  loss  of  sight  of  almost  every 
child  whose  eyes  have  been  destroyed  by  infant 
ophthalmia  is  due  to  the  criminal  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  those  who  preside  at  the  birth  of 
the  child. 

The  case  was  never  put  more  strongly  than  by 
the  late  Dr.  Wheeler  when  he  said:  "The  sig- 
nificance of  a  single  case  of  unnecessary  blind- 
ness is  so  great  that  it  will  not  lend  itself  to 
mathematical  computation.  To  the  individual 
thus  injured  the  damage  ...  is  not  meas- 
urable by  our  ordinary  standards  of  value.  We 


THE   YOUNGEST   CLASS   IN   THE   PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE   BLIND.     NEARLY   HALF  OF  THE 
CHILDREN   IN   THIS  SCHOOL  COULD   HAVE  BEEN  SAVED   FROM  BLINDNESS 
AT  A  COST  OF  TWO  CENTS  APIECE 


THE  SIGHT  OF  EACH   OF  THESE  FOURTEEN   CHILDREN   COULD  HAVE  BEEN    SAVED   BY  THE  USE 
OF  TWO   DROPS  OF  ONE  PER  CENT  SOLUTION   OF  SILVER  NITRATE 


BLIND   CHILDREN    IN   THE  SCHOOL   FOR  THE  BLIND  AT  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK,  WHERE  NEARLY 
ONE  THIRD  OF  THE  CASES  ARE  VICTIMS  OF  OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM 


OUghl  nol  to  try  to  cast  it  into  an  equation.  A 
profession  cannot  thus  compromise  with  its 
honor.  Ten  thousand  treatments  by  Crede's 
method  arc  a  myriad  of  trifles  that,  taken 
as  they  occur,  involve  an  outlay  of  neither 
tunc,  trouble,  nor  expense.  As  acts  of  com- 
mission they  are  a  negligible  quantity.  As 
ai  i  "I  omission,  however,  witli  their  possible 
consequences  to  the  victim  of  almost  com- 
624 


plete  catastrophe,  each  one  is  immeasurably 
large."  * 

Oneof  the  customs  brought  to  us  by  foreigners 
is  the  employment  of  midwives,  a  custom  that 
has  come  down  through  the  ages,  and  that  is 
still  of  almost  universal  adoption  in  Austria, 


•  "The  Control  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,"  by  the  late  John 
I.  Wheeler,  M.D.  North  American  Journal  of  Homoeopathy, 
February,  1909. 


BLIND  CHILDREN   AT   PLAY   IN   THE  SCHOO: 

Germany,  and  Italy.  In  those  countries  women 
who  practise  midwifery  are  obliged  to  take  a 
regular  course  of  instruction;  they  must  be  of 
assured  good  character  and  must  pass  stringent 
examinations  before  they  can  be  licensed  and 
registered,  the  license  being  revocable  at  any 
time,  and  registration  to  be  renewed  annually; 
and,  while  they  are  practising,  they  are  under 
constant  Government  supervision. 

Although  midwives  are  largely  employed  in 
the  United  States,  especially  by  foreigners,  no 
adequate  provision,  with  rare  exceptions,  has 
been  made  for  their  examination  before  licenses 
are  granted  and  registration  allowed  by  Depart- 
ments of  Health  or  by  authorized  Boards  of  Ex- 
aminers. Of  the  sixty-one  counties  in  New  York 
State,  there  are  legally  constituted  Boards  of 
Examiners  in  Midwifery  for  only  three  —  Erie, 
Niagara,  and  Chautauqua  —  and  one  for  the 
city  of  Rochester.  Under  the  laws  of  1907,  the 
Department  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York 
is  "  vested  with  the  power  and  authority  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  and  adopt  ordinances  gov- 
erning the  practices  of  midwifery  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  including  rules  and  regulations  and 
ordinances  for  the  admission  to  said  practice, 
and  the  exclusion  from  said  practice,  and  the 
regulation  and  inspection  of  midwives  and  the 
practice  of  midwifery"  (Chapter  432). 

Yet,  except  in  the  cities  and  counties  men* 


GARDENS  AT   OVERBROOK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

tioned,  midwives  are  under  no  supervision  in 
their  practice;  however  ignorant  they  may  be, 
there  are  no  safeguards  for  those  they  serve. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  standard  for 
fitness  among  the  trained  foreign  midwives  who 
come  to  this  country  is  soon  lowered,  or  that 
grossly  incompetent,  untrained  women  are  to  be 
found  on  the  registry  lists,  where  it  is  so  easy 
for  them  to  get? 

In  Chicago,  in  1904,  86  per  cent  of  all  births, 
principally  among  Italians,  were  reported  by 
midwives.  In  Buffalo,  New  York,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  400,000,  nearly  one  half  the 
number  of  births  in  one  year  were  attended  by 
midwives.  In  New  York  City,  in  1905,  43,834 
births,  or  42  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  were 
attended  by  midwives,  employed  largely  by  Ital- 
ians, Austro-Hungarians,  Polish  Jews,  and  other 
foreigners.  For  the  year  1907,  in  New  York 
City,  68,186  births  were  reported  by  physicians, 
and  52,536  by  midwives.  In  September,  1908, 
the  registered  midwives  in  the  five  boroughs 
of  New  York  City  numbered  1,382. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
the  elimination  of  the  midwife.  "It  is  a  condi- 
tion, not  a  theory,  which  confronts  us." 

Miss  F.  Elizabeth  Crowell,  graduate  nurse 
to  the  New  York  Association  of  Neighborhood 
Workers,  examined  10,000  certificates  of  births 
in  1906,  and  personally  interviewed  500  mid- 
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wives  in  their  homes, —  over 
half  of  those  practising  at 
that  time  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  New  York 
City,  —  and  found  that 
only  fifty,  less  than  10  per 
cent,  "could  be  qualified 
as  capable,  reliable  mid- 
wives."*  She  goes  on  to 
say: 

"Classifying  according  to 
nationality,  I  found  that, 
out  of  the  500  midwives,  27 
per  cent  were  Austro-Hun- 
garians,  Bohemians,  Austro- 
Poles;  25  per  cent,  Italians; 
22  per  cent,  Germans;  14 
per  cent,  Russians;  that  4 
per  cent  were  born  in  the 
United  States,  2  per  cent  in 
Ireland,  and  the  remaining 
6  per  cent  were  made  up  of 
natives  of  France,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  England,  Scot- 
land, Syria,  Turkey,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Denmark, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  one  W  est 
Indian  negress.    .    .  . 

"The  homes  of  these 
midwives  are  to  be  com- 
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scription,  when  a  call  came 
for  her  to  go  at  once  to  a 
confinement.  Not  wishing 
the  woman  to  lose  a  case 
because  of  my  being  there, 
I  told  her  to  make  her  nec- 
essary preparations  while  I 
talked.  'Oh,'  she  replied, 
'I  am  ready';  and  throwing 
a  shawl  over  her  head  and 
seizing  the  bag,  she  was  off 
—  to  take  the  life,  the  fu- 
ture health,  and  well-being 
of  a  mother  and  child  info 
her  keeping." 

"I  have  been  aston- 
ished," writes  Dr.  de 
Schweinitz,  "in  this  com- 
paratively enlightened  age, 
to  find  the  appalling  prac- 
tices which  go  on  among 
the  poor  in  the  Italian,  ne- 
gro, and  other  quarters  of 
the  city.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  there  is  not  a 
foolish  thing  that  some 
equally  foolish  midwife  will 
not  put  into  the  eyes  of 
a  new-born  baby,  provided 
there  is  an  irritation. 


pared  with  the  homes  of  the  women  whom  they  Mothers'  milk,  raw  beef,  tea-leaves,  raw  pota- 
attend,  the  average  three-room  tenement  —  toes,  wet  clay,  saliva,  and  poultices  are  a  few  of 
clean  or  dirty,  according  to  the  personal  habits   the  items,  others  of  which  can  hardly  be  men- 


of  the  midwife  who  occu- 
pies it.  Of  the  midwives' 
homes,  106  were  absolutely 
filthy,  as  was  the  clothing 
and  the  person  of  the  mid- 
wife herself.  "Of  the  re- 
maining 394,  I  should  say 
one  third  might  be  desig- 
nated  as  excellent,  theother 
two  thirds  fair.    .    .  . 

"As  for  the  bags  and 
their  equipment,  from  a 
professional  standpoint  by 
far  the  greater  number 
would  make  fit  decorations 
for  a  chamber  of  horrors. 
.  .  .  Out  of  303  bags  in- 
spected, 34  only  were  marked  as  first-class  - 
thai  is,  they  were;  clean  and  their  equipment 
was  complete  and  sterile.    .    .  . 

"I  was  visiting  one  Italian  midwife  whose 

home  w;is  of  the  dirtiest,  the  condition  of  whose 

hands  was  indescribable,  whose  clothing  was 
filthy,  the  condition  of  whose  bag  beggars  de- 

*  Published  in  full  in   Charities  and  Commons,  January 

12,  n/yj. 


tioned  —  anything  and 
everything  but  a  germicide 
to  destroy  the  infection. 

To  meet  this  situation, 
rigorous  measures  are 
necessary.    The  admirable 
Howe  law,  on  the  statute- 
books   of   sixteen  States, 
requiring  midwives   to  re- 
port a  case  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  to  the  health 
authorities,  is    rarely  en- 
forced.    For  instance,  in 
Connecticut,  a  nurse  or  a 
midwife  must  report  puru- 
lent inflammation  of  an  in- 
fant's eyes  within  six  hours, 
or  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $200,  or 
imprisonment  for  six  months,  or  both.  But, 
recently,  in  a   trial   for  negligence    in  this 
particular,  two  midwives  were  not  convicted 
because  the  judges  said  that  "any  baby  was  lia- 
ble to  have  sore  eyes."  The  evil  consequences 
the     encouragement     of  irresponsibility 
of  such  judicial  ignorance  would  probably 
have   been    great,  but    for  the    wide  pub- 
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licity  given  the  affair  in  the  papers,  which 
caused  many  mothers  to  request  their  physi- 
cians to  use  "drops"  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

But  even  the  enforcement  of  excellent  laws 
will  be  found  inadequate  if  the  exact  prescription 
is  not  available.  In  this  treatment,  accuracy  is 
imperative.  Careless  or  too  frequent  dosing  may 
result  in  a  clouding  of  the  cornea.  Cases  have 
been  known  in  which  an  ignorant  midwife  or 
nurse,  not  seeing  the  cure  immediately  follow  the 
first  treatment,  kept  on  pouring  the  silver  ni- 
trate into  the  baby's  eyes,  every  hour  or  so, 
until  the  sight  was  permanently  injured.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  among  ophthalmologists 
and  obstetricians  is  that  the  chosen  prophylactic 
should  be  a  derivative  of  the  silver  salts,  pref- 
erably a  1  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
First,  to  meet  the  situation,  midwives  and 
nurses  should  have  placed  in  their  hands,  ready 
for  instant  use,  a  standardized  solution  issued 
by  the  health  authorities  of  the  State,  as  a 
guaranty  of  its  quality  and  efficiency.  Second, 
the  law  should  require  all  births  to  be  reported 
within  thirty-six  hours,  instead  of  within  the 
ten  days  now  allowed  in  most  States.  If,  in 
addition,  each  form  of  notification  of  birth  should 
carry  the  question,  "Did  you  employ  a  preven- 
tive for  ophthalmia  neonatorum?  If  not,  why 
not?"  it  is  believed  that,  should  the  disease  be 
present  and  no  preventive  measure  have  been 
taken,  the  sight  of  the  child  might  yet  be  saved, 
by  calling  the  attention  of  the  physician  or  mid- 
wife to  the  omission  within  thirty-six  hours 
after  birth. 

The  vigorous  efforts  of  the  health  officers  of 
the  State  and  city  of  New  York,  Commissioner 
Porter  and  Commissioner  Darlington,  show  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  when  the  impor- 
tance of  the  early  care  of  infants'  eyes  is  fully 
recognized,  as  it  is  by  the  Health  Department  of 
the  State  and  city  of  New  York.  The  State 
Department  distributes,  free  of  charge,  colored 
glass  vials,  each  containing  enough  standard- 
ized 1  per  cent  nitrate  of  silver  solution  for 
treatment  of  one  new-born  baby's  eyes.  On 
application  by  any  physician  or  midwife  to  the 
local  health  officer,  this  is  sent  in  a  mailing- 
box,  together  with  a  dropper,  and  printed 
directions  in  three  languages. 

In  New  York  City,  during  the  summer  of  1909, 
every  birth  reported  by  a  midwife  was  visited 
almost  immediately  by  a  trained  nurse,  who 
personally  inspected  the  child's  eyes  for  symp- 
toms of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  In  the 
printed  Rules  and  Regulations  for  1908,  gov- 
erning the  practice  of  midwifery  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  Rule  22  requires  that  "one  or  two 
drops  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
be  dropped  into  the  eye"  as  soon  as  the  child  is 


born  (this  applies  to  all  children);  and,  should 
there  develop  "swelling  and  redness  of  the  eye- 
lids, with  a  discharge  of  matter  from  the  eyes," 
the  midwife  is  directed  to  summon  a  physician. 
The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  has 
also  printed  upon  the  new  forms  of  notification 
of  births  the  question:  "What  preventive  for 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  did  you  use?  If  none 
state  the  reason  therefor." 

But,  although  Crede's  announcement  was 
made  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  many 
physicians  have  since  labored  unceasingly  to 
suppress  the  disease,  individually  and  through 
organized  effort  (the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation has  appointed  committees  in  every  State 
of  the  Union),  the  average  number  of  children 
blinded  by  ophthalmia  neonatorum  continues, 
year  after  year,  above  25  per  cent.  Take,  as 
an  instance,  these  figures  for  the  last  ten  years 
in  a  single  school: 

TABLE    OF    PUPILS    WHO    ENTERED    THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  DURING  1900-1909 
SHOWING  THE  PROPORTION  BLIND  FROM 
OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 


1900 .  . 

..II  OUT  OF  25  .  . 

•  -44 

1905 . . 

.  .21 

OUT  OF  42  .  . 

.  .50 

1 901  .  . 

. .IO     "      "    28. . 

•  -35 

1906.  . 

"      "  38.. 

•  -3' 

1902.  . 

•  •  9  "    "  39-  • 

•  .23 

1907. . 

•  •  9 

11    "  34-  • 

.  .26 

1903 . . 

.  .  14  "    •'  50.  . 

.  .28 

1908. . 

..II 

29.  . 

•  -37 

1904. . 

..15   "    "  58.. 

•  -25 

1909. . 

•  •  '5 

"    "  34- ■ 

•  -44 

Average  for  Ten  Years  33-68 

The  truth  is  that  the  medical  campaign  was 
not  enough;  only  the  concerted  action  of  physi- 
cians and  the  public  can  stamp  out  the  disease. 
This  was  recognized  by  the  Commission  of  1903, 
appointed  to  investigate  the  blind  of  New  York 
State.  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  its  president,  made 
his  plea  for  the  new  "campaign  to  save  infants 
from  blindness"  in  the  words:  "  But  the  physi- 
cian can  never  do  this  alone.  This  is  a  social 
effort.  Every  women's  club,  every  charitable 
society,  must  interest  itself  in  protecting  the 
babies;  for,  of  all  ignorance  which  needs  to  be 
dispelled  by  the  spirit  of  regeneration  among  us, 
none  is  more  intolerable  than  that  which  wan- 
tonly permits  children  to  be  plunged  into  the 
abyss  of  blindness." 

These  words  went  home  to  one  woman.  She 
was  looking  idly  through  the  Commission's 
Report  when  her  eye  was  caught  by  the  picture 
of  a  group  of  little  children  —  "Unnecessarily 
Blind";  then  another,  and  yet  another  —  mere 
babies,  some  of  them.  And  as  she  turned  the 
pages,  she  exclaimed,  over  and  over,  "Unnec- 
essarily blind!  Is  such  a  thing  possible?  Can  it 
be  true  that  'none  of  these  children  would  have 
been  blind  if  a  single  drop  of  a  harmless  prepa- 
ration had  been  put  in  each  eye  on  the  day  that 
he  was  born'?"  (Those  were  the  bitter  words 
printed  under  one  of  the  pictures.)    "All  those 
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children  could  have  been  saved?  Then  why  did 
nobody  save  them?" 

"I  then  saw,"  she  modestly  explains,  "that 
it  was  a  case  of  what  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  try  to 
do  something.  At  least,  I  could  write  to  Dr. 
Lewis  and  ask  him  how  I  could  help." 

The  result  was  that  this  woman,  Miss  Louisa 
Lee  Schuyler,  was  asked  to  organize  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  which  was  done  on  the  ist  of  June, 
1908.*  An  appropriation  was  made  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  new  undertaking,  and  the  first  com- 
mittee in  the  United  States  composed  of  both 
laymen  and  physicians  was  established;  and 
within  six  weeks,  all  told,  work  was  well  under 
way.  The  duties  of  the  Committee,  which  met 
for  the  first  time  on  June  5,  1908,  are  defined 
as  follows:  "The  object  and  scope  of  this  Com- 
mittee shall  be  to  ascertain  the  direct  causes 
of  preventable  blindness,  and  to  take  such  mea- 
sures, in  cooperation  with  the  medical  profession, 
as  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  causes/' 

The  work  of  the  Committee  is  partly  educa- 
tional —  the  free  distribution  of  pamphlets, 
folders,  leaflets,  etc.,  and  the  planning  of  lec- 
tures and  exhibits  —  and  partly  assistance 
in  securing  legislation.  To  enable  the  State 
Commission  to  provide  the  I  per  cent  silver 
nitrate  solution  in  sealed  glass  vials,  each 
containing  the  exact  quantity  to  be  used  in  one 
infant's  eyes  at  birth,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
get  a  State  appropriation  of  $5,000.  This  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature  of  1909,  as  an  item 
of  the  Supply  Bill.  Another  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  to  the  Legislature  was  for  the 
earlier  notification  of  births,  reducing  the  period 
from  ten  days  to  thirty-six  hours. 

To  accomplish  these  important  objects,  an 
amendment  of  the  general  Health  Law  was 

*The  Committee  is  at  present  made  up  of  the  following  mem- 
bers :  Miss  Louisa  I^e  Schuyler,  Chairman,  Vice-President  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  ;  Hon.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  A.M.,  M.D., 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Health;  Hon.  Thomas  Darlington, 
M.D.,  Former  Commissioner  of  Health  of  New  York  City;  Dr. 
Charles  Stedman  Bull,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  New  York  Eye  Infirmary  ; 
Miss  Martha  Lincoln  Draper,  Member  Council  of  Public  Education 
Association  :  Dr.  J.  Clifton  Edgar,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Clinical  Midwifery  in  Cornell  University  Medical  College;  Mrs. 
Edward  K.  Hewitt,  Chairman  Executive  Committee  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  ;  Dr.  Ward  A.  Holden,  Instructor  in 
( ophthalmology,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Consulting 
Oculisf  to  Roosevell  and  Bellevue  Hospitals  :  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  ;  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis,  Chairman  Committee  on  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  j  Mr.  Thomas  M.  MUlry,  President  of 
Superior  Council  of  New  York,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  ;  Mrs. 
William  B.  Rice,  Vice-President  St;iie  Charities  Aid  Association  ; 
Hon  Pi  T e<  umseh  Sherman,  Former  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
••!  New  Y'Tk  ;  Miss  Lillian  I).  Wald,  Head  Worker  in  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement  (Nurses'  Settlement)  ;  Miss  Carolyn  C. 
Van  Blarcom,  K.N.,  Executive  Secretary,  formerly  Assistant 
Supcrintendant Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  School  for  Nurses. 

Communications,  requests  for  information,  pamphlets,  etc., 
hottld  be  addressed  to  the  Executive  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Committee,  280  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


needed.  This  was  applied  for  by  the  State  Com- 
missioner and  the  Committee,  acting  together, 
and  was  granted  by  the  Legislature,  without 
opposition.  The  new  law,  now  in  operation, 
applies  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  except  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Buffalo,  Albany,  and  Yonkers, 
since,  by  Section  38  of  the  Public  Health  Law, 
this  amendment  does  not  apply  to  these  cities. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  extended  by 
further  legislation  to  cover  the  entire  State. 

The  fact  that  the  Committee  was  organized 
to  work  under  the  guidance  and  by  the  direction 
of  the  medical  profession  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of.  In  all  work  undertaken  by  it,  the 
closest  cooperation  with  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  other  medical  organizations, 
and  with  State  and  city  health  officers,  has  been 
sought,  and  has  been  most  cordially  given.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  though  planning  to  extend 
its  work  to  the  investigation  of  all  causes  of  pre- 
ventable blindness,  the  Committee  has  centered 
its  efforts  on  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  as  being 
at  once  the  most  easily  reached  and  the  most 
pathetic  of  all  forms  of  blindness. 

The  spirit  animating  the  Committee  was  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Lewis,  the  recognized  leader  in 
this  country  of  the  present  crusade  against 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  in  the  following  elo- 
quent appeal.  "The  duty  of  saving  the  child 
from  this  calamity,"  he  said,  "is  one  devolving 
not  only  on  the  State:  it  rests  upon  every  right- 
minded  individual  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  this 
danger  comes.  We  cannot  be  censured  for  tak- 
ing no  action  concerning  conditions  about  which 
we  have  no  knowledge;  but  when  I  demonstrate 
to  you  that  there  will  be  born  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  city  of  Boston,  during 
the  coming  year,  hundreds  of  innocent,  well- 
formed  babies  whose  eyes  may  be  injured  or 
destroyed  because  right  steps  are  not  taken  to 
protect  them,  then  upon  each  one  of  us  who 
knows  and  makes  no  effort  to  prevent  this  afflic- 
tion will  rest  the  responsibility  for  the  result. 
It  should  be  a  self-imposed  task  on  every 
society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children, 
upon  every  charity  organization  society,  upon 
every  legislator,  upon  every  citizen,  to  promul- 
gate a  knowledge  of  the  dangers  which  menace 
the  babies  of  the  land;  and  if  they  and  we 
unite  our  efforts  (for  no  movement  should  be 
attempted  except  with  the  authority  and  co- 
operation of  the  organized  medical  profession), 
this  pathological  anachronism  of  a  controllable 
and  preventable  infection,  which  continues  to 
work  havoc  and  disaster  in  spite  of  twentieth- 
century  knowledge  and  methods,  will  be  robbed 
of  its  virulence,  and  comfort  and  happiness  and 
prosperity  shall  be  assured  for  multitudes  of 
children  yet  unborn." 
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